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.High Schools and the Social Relations of Production 

Educatipijal research -'from its concern t^//o decades ago 
with the "exceptional. child," to. the era^asis a decade ago on 
"compensatory education! to Its present preoccupation with the 
failure of reform has, until recently, been supportive of the 

social system. And even recently, research. which attributes 

*.- • . 

• the failure of educational reform to achieve^, equality to the 
.iridividual (4.,e,, genetic endowment) implicitly supports the . 
existing structure of society. Aldngside this analysis there 
occurs the competing explanation tKat something about the society 
itself presages the failure of educational reform. 

Education has always had as its objective the transmission 
Of the values o:f a society. ' According to Durkhfeim (1956) i 
when a society becomes so^ comples^ that it cannot^ be transmitted * 
without a formal system, its institutional character emerges as 
a; reaction, to its function of training students for adequate' 

-adult role -performance. „^ , ; 

* * < » 

Weber, in contrast td DurkKeim's conception of Schools as ' 

homogenizing agencies, saw them as differentiation mechanisms 

. througl;i which inequalities in statuses and roles are bureau- 

/ cratlcaily allocated, certified, and legitimated (1958). But • 

«♦ ^ "* 

' both Durkh'eim and Weber, and later Waller (1932) and Jackson 
(1968-) , saw educational agencies as reflections of the larger 
-sodiety, which changed in response to the imperatives of that 
society. According to Durkheim, schools are places where 
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socie'cy recreates itself iri ^the y.pungr' 



2he *,similp.rities in values of the s.chdol * and^e work •place , 

•Suggest a conservative Inference- that their re^^pepti-ve structures 

0? social relations are isomorphic; a lessr conservative and 

nonetheless plausible conclusion is that the structure arid ' 

consent- social relations in schools ^ccommoda-tes^ ^ the social 

relaxions of production.^. SamueL Bby/les and Herbert Gintis, the 

ria3or proponents' of this thesis, conterid that class-specific 

^ ^ ' * . ^ ^ ^ 

hidden curricula" reinforce those noncognitiVe traits^ "appropriate 

-0 xhe probable occupational destinations of the stud.ents in a 
school, such that, e.g., socialization practices conducive to 
©oedisnce , iridustriousness, and restraint' wil], bp^ emphasized in 
lower class schools and classrooms. 

* ?he .same phenomenon has beer^;^ref erred to less widely » as the 
'*3ys-cerr.-maintenance. function'^ of special d^velojSnent in scnools 
(s^e Hess, 1971), i.e., inculcation of stud^rtts^ with attitudes 
and behavior which pro'^uce positive .affept f or, tlf^e existing, 
educational and political authority ;system.-^ Compliance with 
law and bureaucratic ruLes is? produced through identification,, 
modeling, and conditioning rather than by conceptukl learning 
and teaching. In this "way, the, system maintenance .function of 
schools i being non-conceprtual and manipulative, can be regarded 
as a liidden curriculxim for what is learned though *jiot specifically; 
taught. • * , , « ' ■ , ' ^ , 

Paul Goodman has harshly , observed i * ' " 
In the jimior and senior high -^ahool ^ades^,' (sQhools) 
are an arm of the police, providing- cops and 
/concentration camps paid for in?the biid^et under - 
/ the. heading "Board .of , Education. The. educs^tipnal • 
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role is, by and large, to provide '.- at /public , * 

and parents' fexpense - app'r^nticeship /training for . * ^-'^'^ 

c^orporations , government, and the teaching profession 

ixself, and also to train the yoimg, /as New Ybrk^ ^ 

City's Commissioner of Education has/ said (in the * ' 

VJorley case) *'to handle .constructively their 

\ problems of adjus-bment to a^ithority^. " (Goddman,-' 196^') • 

One ernes not have t£) quote" such school, ^Critics as Paul Coodman, * - ^ 

ho\veve-^%S'' According ^o a recent US Government panel £>n.yQuth> 

\^ ' ' ^' , ' 

"School i&s a certain kind of environment:' indivi-dualis'tic , oriented 

-ovvard' co'gnM^ve achievement, iraposing' dependency on and wi-shholding 
'■ - ' , . * " • " ' 

authority and\^l^ponsibility 'from .those in the .rolf as students,. ".■ ^ 

(Panel on Youth%tA9s7^) . Assessmen^bs such aa this have )m;et , 
incrsL'sing enthusf^s%, mainly because they^^eem to make ^o Mubh 
sense in expiainingi^lif e in schools. . ^ V . "^M. 

It is frequentlyActbserved^ among those who wnite abou# schi^oling 
life in schools is4lienating,' aiid that this prepares .s$uaents* 
?-*for the alienating work which is to^follow; ' 

W^ass public education^/has'not evolved' into -its pres^ 
bureaucratic, vhierarchlVal^ and. authoritarian form * v 



• becaasip of the. organizationecl prerequisi-pes of 

im-oarting'^ cognitive skills.' Such skills may. in fact 
be %ore efficiently developed in democratij^V-riori^ 
repressive atmospheres. Rather --tjie social relations a 

. ^ of education produce and reinf olrce "^-^hose values'; ^ 

' ^ ' ^ - " — 

' axtitudes, and effective capaoities which allow 

* individuals to iftove smoothly. in:to an alienated and 
clags-stratified society/. (lUiphV 19^). - 
From 't^ils perspective, Amerioaii^ high schools are seen to ©e 
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compe°xitiv§ places, which stifle collective efforts. • = 

Individualistic, antagonistic competition is promoted in. the . 

classroom as well as the gym. The ideal of the atomized individual 

/'making it^* by himself.,/ even against the interesi;s of bthers, is ' *^ 
" " ' ' V Nt.. ' ^ ' 

;said'xo be pervasive, problems confronting high school students * 

are most, of ten cast. as purely personal, with attention focused 

on other students as the cause of the proT^J^ms., Such -a formulation 

is h^'ld to result from'the structure and content of schooling. 

This competi1;ivg spirit of sc.hpolihg accommodates the ^ 

com-oe~itive st)irit of the political-economy ^ where the prcJbiems 

in ^^^ople's lives \and work are -typically seen as individual ones, 

^ . ^ ^ s * ^ 

and :asually with other peop]^e^^'as - their basis (sae Mills , 1959; 

' ^ . 0 

Ry'cina,,>Form, and Pease ,1970) . ^ Such^a perspective acts to 

civerx axxention from the existing sdciaJL structure, consetjuentiy 

r^in-caining. it . ' * ^ ^ ' 

.But the competitive values reinfoij'ced and possibly inclucated ^ 

"by. schools >re^ only one part of the alienating life students ' ' 

experience which anticipates' their fut^e occupational ; role ^ ' 

performances. The structure and content of ' high school curricula 

additioiially mirror the occupational' sphere through emphasis on ^ ' 

IV' conformity, 2) external rewards,- and 3) various ndncognitive' 

.behaviors* Specifically , 'high schools are j'^id to' value conformity 

over self -direct ion. Obedier)ce , that ik,. is preferred 1;o autonomy.- 

Svch be^havior is ir) conformance with the hierarchy of 'authority in 

Schot)ls and work places alike. The existence o-f rewards external to 

s Tzhe v/6rk place' - whether grades or Merfcurys - motivates tihe desired 

' . ' ^ ^"^^ ^ 10 ^ ' -r ' ' 

conformity.' And certain noncognitive behaviors whi6h' result in 

' ^ ^ * ^ * \ ■ 

these external rewards ar^ exhibited by sucbessful students as . • * 

y/eli^as successful employees. * ' ' ^ . * 

' oooos • \ 



The competitive, conforming, reward {seeking, personality . _ 
orienfed nature' of School and work environment&^ie- §^eij to be ' 

. evident. It is ale„o evident thai different kinds of worls are 
differenxiaxed along these dimensions, wit^i the/Rredicted result 

'that 'schooling must be similarly dif f erehtiatedt These dimensions, 
then, constitute preparation which is fimctional' to. ysuccessfiil 
role performance at various levels of the occupational structure. 

/As Dreeben (1968) contends, "If. schooling forms, the ^linkage 'bety/e en 

\ -Che family life of children and the public ^life 'of adults, it must 
\;^rovide experiences conducive to learning, the principles of bt)nduct 
arid -oatterns of beliavior appropriate to^ adulthood," Grannis .(i967) 

has pointed out that tlie organization of ^ovlL at each level oiS \ 

^ \ ^ j ' ' ' ' 

veducatian provides stuUents with a mpdel fof the mode of work 

organizaxion they will e,ncoimter if they ^terminate their education 

ax that point.. This reasoning may be extended: Tjie kind of . 

education a student ^jias provides a mod,el similar to the one 

provided by the amount, . ^ " ^ * • . 

In less general terms r people who work at "middle class," 

white collar (congeptually orient'ed, people oriented) occupations 

' would be expected to, meet, with experiences in high school that ^ 

v/puld .dif f er from the experiences people »would have who work at ^ 

"working class ," -^blue collar, manually oriented occupations. The 

. structure and con^tent of so.ciai relations in high schools would , 

be different for students 'in academic college preparatory tracks'" 

than it would be fjDr those in non-a,cademic vocational tracks 

e In addition to differences in" status, security, and wage., 

s*xrucxu2^e, it is" apparent ghat "white* collar" "'^work requires the 

exercise of more judgment ^Kftd autonomy than^ "blue cpllair" work. 



' ' O •Widely agreed upon desirable traiAs for white collar and blue 
™»™0V collar employees would provide. .i^m^ of values, and behaviors' 



which schools would seek tq differentially cultivate through the 
structure o£ social relations; "Evidence that such values atid 
behaviors are cultivated might look like this: ' ^ - 
' A teacher in a non-academic track classroom would be predicted 
to demand more c-onformity and obedience, more teacher-directed, 
, -ceacher- initiated activity^ than a teacher in an academic trarck ^"^^ 
classroom. •'•'^ Only systematic study of the. socialization e^mphases > 
in classrooms of both types would provide evidence of the amount 
qf' opportunity student's^ have to exercipe judgment,^ independence,^ 



and autonomy. 



Problems with the Analysis 



Desi^te'the apparent self-evidence that schools repliealie 
•Che sxru?Jture of socia,! relations ^f -i^roduct^on, such an , analysis 
presents' dfeveral probleins which have tp do' primarily with: • • . 
i) a challenging consumption interpretation; 2) the uncertaiji - 
i?npac't of schooling, on noncognitive studfent attributes; 3) the 
increasingly inala,daptAve .rol^.of schooling in' „r elation to, the 
nee'ds'of producti(in; '.and ^) the aj)sence' of an. adequate data b^se. 

Production or ^consumption ^ . v • - / - 

^ p The .occurrence of a repressive'* hidden curriculum, alienating « 
in the; JVIarxian'^sense , which reproduces 'fthe social relations^ of 
product ibh, has been explained somewhat "differently by Ivan 
Illich '■(19?1) , who„attjr4,buteS 'the oharacter -of scjiooling to the, 
needs^tff c^^nsjimption rather .th^' -to those of production.' According 
to Illich,, scho'oling develops the noncognitive- traits such as 

dociiity which are'.hecessary f or manipulable consumers; "Once 1 

*n • ''. ' * ■ " ■■ " . • ^ * ■' 

''maxL or woman has accepted the need for school, he or -she' is easy, 

^ preyr for other* institutions" (in the sphere, of product consumption) 
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Succsssfully .schx)<^Rd students learn what is srtandardized,; Certified, ^ 
pye -packaged, *and purchasable^ is worthwhile. • • ' - 

Such discussipns -of the alienated consumer have held soine 

* ' ' • 13 • 

currency in' critiques of American life in general. ^ Related , 

observations had* beW made by Chinoy (1955) » e^g, , 'who, in Ms' ^ 

study of auto workers, remarked that^"the concern wit^ immediate ' ^ 

gra unifications unrelated to one's *occupa±i or) is encour^-ged by prevalent 

values in ^American' society; The massed apparatus of^^ commercial \ . 

adverxising incessantly stimulate the desire ''for things which.-are 

immediately' available. . . . American .culture has shifted* from a 

central concern with the. values, of production to the-' values of 

c'onsCimption;'' Although his sain^_e of young auto workers V^erbaliy 

■orofe^sed concern with occupational suc.bess, Chinoy .concluded they- 



v/ere more likely to"^be if\;tereste''d in "goingv out-, "having a girl 

, frifend," gravelling,, owning a car or a, motorcycle; This consumer izat ion 

of ^xiltiire can be construed as contributing to the r'epressivenfess of 

... ■ ■ "'^ ■ . ' ■ , > . ■ , 

tne^oeial system, Gintis (1972a) wpyld agrue, however', that "the ' 
, ' ■ , ■ , ■ ■' * ' . *. ' V 

sales pitches^ of manipulative institutions, - rathernthan generating 

the values of commodity etishism, . merely capitalize -upon arid 

reinforce a se^ of Values' derived from and reoonfirmed by daily-' ^ 

personal "experience in the^social sys-Jmn..*'* Schooling and advertising,^ 

then, cojild nof» be explanatory VariaBlesSln accounting for consumer 

consciousness , which is generated primarilj^ from the.v/orjc- life 

experience of*. individuals. And this experience i's such an uninviting. , 

content fSr satisfying, activity: that- the reasonable response of 

individuals is to emphasize cons\ynpti6n: "I*t^may no*^ be much, but 

it^'s all we've got ... . consumer values are nbt Aberrations induced ^ 
' ■« »-.••» ^ 

by manip\ilative' soQializatiori" (Gintis, 1972a:81)". / • - . 

Gdntis appears to satiisfactorily confront . Illich's t;ritique, : * 



* : ' ' '* » 

I)artially because - although neither says, it - the two explanations ; 
may h&r be n^fessarily* incompatible. It ^eems true that th^ creatioa ' 
of new markets ^ implied the construction of repressiy^ social relations 
in order to meet productive nee^s. That is, -through 'their replication 

of the alienating structux;e) a|;f social relations of production, schools 

• • * ' • * • * \ " 14 ■ 
contribute both to production and consumption of products. The 

need to, "Shape cpnsumer demand^ can be, seen to >e ^compatible with the 

ne^ed to supply a docile, manipulable labor force, and *both needs can 

be^'met by bureaucratized schooliing.. Gint,is' objection to Illich's 

formulation is directed not at itsT ci3itica.l assessment of capita]<ist 

.accumulation, but at ,the .soci^^l action this analysis implies; After 

one ha^ accepted that the character of schooling derives from * >« 

, capit^al ism's need to manipulate consumer demand rather thaji from 

its nked Vo manipulate worker behavior, the program involves 

addressing the ooifiscioushess of .people as'-ponsumers rather thart as 

pacoducers, , and' this is-unlikely to result in any amelioration of the. 

, *>i ' ' - ' ' * , 

alienating conditions in the wjsrk place. ' . / > 

' ■ • ^ ' * • • ^ ft 

V &rntis claims that, unalienating work is possible ^hrough 

d<«centralization, rotation, worker control, and th'eVeintrodUction 

of craft in production," with reorg^ization along master-apprentice 

or grjpup control lines. However, an institutional context .with the 

need to maii^tairi power appears to result in bure^iucratic ord^r in 

production, which, l)fxougyi flexible 'for decision-making, '^creates an' 

'inflexible work place. Beyond this, technologils^ and work roles f 

which -maximize profits prepdominate and "product att3;ibutes are 

determined by their contribution to gross sales and growth of the 

ehterprise*' ^(Gintis, 1972af. Thevcontrol, profit, and grcw^ih 

implicit in 6aj)italisj' economic institi^ions imply alienating social 

relations of promotion. ^To^siimmarize Gintis* perspective \n his , 
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words, ' . • ' 

It seems clear that schools instill the values. of • . 

docility, degrees of subordinati,on,1corresponding . . . 

to different levels in the hierarcliy 6£ production, 

and motivation acpordirig to external Reward. It . 

'seems a^so trua that they do not reward, but , . • 

•instead penalize behavior. By inhabiting- the 

full ' development of individual capacities for. • • " 

\ 

meaningful 'individual, activity, schools produce • ' | 
Illich's contended outcomes t The individual as . ' ^ 

passive receptor ^replaces the individual as active ^ 
agent. But the articulation with the 'aarger society" , 
<• is production rather than consumption , (my eii5)hasi&) 
Ginti's? most convin'cing evidence in'refuta^tion of^Illich's ^ - 
thesig appears to focus > on; 1) the extensiye historical research ; 

(e.g.V Katz,' 1968,, 1971a; Qallahan, 1962; Cremin,- 196i|-; Spi^Jig', 

^ • ' ' I ' " -1 , ;• 

'1972: Cohen and L^zerson, M972, etc*. )r which attributes changers. 

* *> . ' • . • i I 

in thi educational system to changes in the developing -systejn^ 
of produQtion; 2) studies by economists (Denison^U-9^2; Schultz, 
1963) showing educatiori to be a major, source oi economic growth, 
in its labor training function; 'and 3) researci^ which demonstrates 



that' none ognitive traits developed through schooling 'explain ' 

" " "^^ • ^- / ' , . . . 

more Variance in worker productivity than cognitiye.vOhes (Gintis, - 

1971).^ . ^ . ' • ■ . * ■ ■ _ 

'•• . ' . '. : 

• I^^oncognitive effects ^f schooling ' .. ^ ' _ 

Evidence' delated to the "development , in , schools of noncognitiy^' 

ft • * ' - 

traits presents difficulties. . The ^'social relations of schools, for , 
example, cannot be said to accommodate t^e structi4re ot spcial 
relations of production if tl>e attempt is made, to similarly socialize 
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students of ' different- social origins ari^ occupational destinations. ' 

It must be established first whether such .similar socializatjKm ' ' 

occurs and whether such socializatron has* ariy impact . ' • ' ^ 

• In view of the existence 'of Sdademic and vocational tracks and . 

. \ ■ • ' . ■ • ' 

th'e corresponding occupations they prepare students* for, it may be jv 

assumed- that student^ are sociali2;ed differently. But whether .ihe - ^ 



socialization of vocational tricic . students is different from^that 
of college track students, .and diffegrent regardless of .origiin stsitus, 
as postulated by Bowles and Gintis, i^not yet -certain. \If < 
differential socialization I)iractices dre employed,' whether traclc-^ 
*ST)ecificV or class-specific, i;he-next auestiofo is'^^^hether such* • 
practices have 4n impor^t^t impagt'. While it may be granted that , 

. < • ■ . , (. » 

"■orofit-iaaximizing firms find i\, remunerative to hire more higlily 
educaxed workers at . higher payj even irr'espective of diff^-ren^es - 
amcing indi-^iduals in cognitive abilities or attainments" (G.int3^^, 
1*971), that schooling imparts these .traits may not be so. • Jencks, 
(1971); for instance, while attributing great ^mport to noncognitxvp- 
xraios in the expiration of income differences, holds that ioaxxf^- 
these trai-ts are differentially distributed prior to secondary 
schooling. Feldman ."and Newcqmb "(1970) . haVe made similar observations 

• ■> 
• ' , t 

aboutjf higher education on th§ bagis of over. 1500 studies. .Shea and - 
Rehberg (1973) found that, in relation to 23 noncognitive- traits,-, 
the- effect of schooling wak simply to' extend pre-exi^sting 
differences. • A&1;in (I96I) -takes th^ extreme -position that th6 ■ 
effects of schooling can bQ explained almpst entirely when enough'*' ' 

student body characteristics are. controlled. However ,plas*s Jand 

■ . , ■ _t * • 

Forney -(1967) and Dreeben (I968) have portrayed the schoor ag 

^ 'I '■ 

having a powerful ^effect on" the formation*,of student ;a-fctitudes and ^ ^ 

■ ^ . . " . ^ ' ' ' 

values^ • • . -' ^ • * • • 



•/Oue 'resolution of this issue ,rnay. 'be that , owing to the riumber. 
•and; divearsity of. n&nccrgni^Jive' fcaits,, dil'f erent researcnei;s ihay 
be /addressing dif f erent ;traitfe*. * Kohlberg and,.Roche:|.le {1972), for . 
instance,! say; ... : ' . ^ ' » ' 

; The relatively general, l;dn^itudinally stable personality • 
•xraits Which hav-e been identified in earlier childhood 
are traits of ..temperament- - introversion-extroversion i 
^ passivityTac'tivity - which hav6^been shown to be* in 
large- part,. hereditary temperamental traits i ^ . 
Thax schpoling could ha^ve xio impaat on some noncogniti^e /traits,? 
great impact on othii^s,- ancl merely extend still. other, pre-exipting 
xraits seems a more ^)lausible explanation in a complex world. 

.Another resolut;ion:may fbe t^halt, although the valu^ Implicit-^ 
in the structure 'and »^ content orf a gbhool 'curriculvun arfe similar ' to. 



xhe values students espouse, ;r^o causal, rep^^tlonship exiats. ^ . 
Ber^lter \(1972) sugg^^^|s th^^ ^Xg.i altho^agh both 'students 'and 
rnarkingH systems are. compexltive , ''we are Merely looking at two- sides 
flf the sam§ thin^g, ,the preyairing .values of society,". Schooling • 
pefCects rather than creates *the values. Such an ^ explanation is 
1) consistent, with the Bowl^s-Gintis correspondence principle that 
th'^ values pf the capitalist society are replicated in ^ both the 
school an<k the home, but 2) dnconsistent with the thesis.. the school 

. ' \ i$ > ^ 

inclucates. these values: "For^tha mos.t part people who receive 
different schooling ar.e already different in other ways ^that maXe ' 
thejn non-comparable' and that makes it ^impossible to isolate the . 
effect of schooling" (Hereiter). * ^/ . 

• ^ Implicit in Fere iter* s argument, nev|j||^eless, is some, support 
for the thesis that school inculcates values. ' While Bfereiter i • 
doubfs the edv^cational impact ("explicit teaching," i.e.,- , . 
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curriculum content) of schooling, he concedes- that the "cdnditions 
of child care *." i.e., structure of the curriculum, create specific 
atmospheres which may be permissive or coercive. This appeal tp ' 
the importance of structure enables Bereiter •to 'deny education's 
effectiveness. at norfco^lHtiye development while agreeing, with " 
the potential impact of' "conditions ■ of child care." 

Now," let's consider; what'-noncogjtiitive trait^ gintis has in 
*iind: " . . the affective traits .that are rewarded in s-chool 
come to correspond to 'the needs of alienated production, and this, 

he postulates, is evident in the Social relations of the classroom. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

These include "degree of subordinancy corresponding -to different . 

levels- oi" the hierarchy of production," "primacy of cognitive as 

opposed "iJO creative modes of social response," (see Gintis, 19^9) » 

motivation by theV external reward of grades a3|d promotion," and 

filially , ^ " . 

. Just as the wdrk prbces^ is stratified-, and 

workers pn different levels' in the hierairchy of authority- 
and status are required to display .suisstahtive'ly distinct 
' patterns Of values, aspirations,, personality^traits, and 
' moAes of "social presentation" •.(dress, inanner^of speech, 
persorial identification, and^loyalties to a particular 
social system)', so the school system'^^tra'tif les ^. tracks, 
a:nd structures social interaction according to^ criteria 
of social class .and relative scholastic- sucqess, (Gintis, 
1971; see also .Curti", 1935 and Gorz, 1970)- . 
This last set^ of noncogfTitiye" characteristics comprise "mfddle ^ 

class"", values, attitudes, -manners, and skills that schools, > 
. * 4 " > ' ' 

because of the .social .class backgroxand of the-ir teachers and 

1 administrators", are frequently said; ^to i-mpart. for example > a 
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quite recent prqgressive report on the aims and objectives of 
education in Canada ^^^rovincial Committee, I968) cited by Katz. 
(l97Xd)/ emphasizes the development of "desirable" attitudes, 
i.e., rBforraation of working class into middle class attitudes. 
Ricli (i960) contends, • ^ • . • * ^ . 

Many 'teachers, failing to recognize the characteristics 
^ and social patterns of the lower class child, find-Ahat 
the lower' class child is a disciplinary * problem, lacks 
ift^tivafion, and does'* not demonstrate the manners and 
morals booming to youth. This 'lack of understanding 
se^ms to -stem from the fact that public school teachers 
typically come from middle class families .... Many^ 
" teachers unintentionally and without realization of the 
* ^ far-reaching consequences, try to get .lower class 

'children .to adopt a code of behavior .that is . . t . 
auite foi*eign and unnatural to them- ; . , . ' Many 
teachers discipline in terms ^oY etiquette arid manners 
sanctioned by the middle class and, as a result of this 
inculcation, many teachers are discouraged*- to find their 
efforts unproductive in convertijag lower class children 

i 

to their way pf behaving. 
Harvey (1^72) likewise found teachers seldom alter their behavior 
or curriculum (structure or content) to coincide with the behavior 
their lower cla^ss students displayed. ^Additionally, the problems 
schQpls have with upper middle class as well as lower class students 
has been pointedly empifesized lately: 

The "bureaucratic and professional organization of ' 
modern teaching is not making connection with the •* 
1* • values and pra'ctice^ of the current urban lower class. 

. . 00015 \ 
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• The daily routines of educational prganizations as ' ^ 
. now structured are, also boring increasing numbers 
of affluent adolescents in the cities and suburbs : 
whose background and life style generates new* 
demands for variety and flexibility in instruction. 
(Panel on Youth, 1,97^) ' ' , ^ ' 
This portrayal of the unsuccessful attempt to inculcate all , 
^t^oUdepts, including those from ^the lower class, with middle . » | 
if^class values is quite different from the Bowles-Gintis charge ' 
" that schools differentially impj^rt such traits in a; class-spejbif ic 
..way.-^''' (See Shea, 1976)' . ' , . 

^ Regar'&less of the exifiit6rice of • tracking,* if the attempt is 
made in .^cKools to socialize children similarly, schbols cannot. 
be said to accommodate the existing structtire of; social relations.^ • 
If such an attempt is made, however ^. th^^ Bowles-Gintis accqjnmodatibn' 
thesis, i.e., the correspondence principle , is'' raa^e more credible.: . 
Evidence' for *he thesis includes Ha.rvey'^'s (1972) finding^ that; . 
compared to teachers in middle class classrooms, teac^hera* in lower 
class classroom§ were more directive, and that behaviora! coritroil. ' I 
appeared to be the primary go^al. 

. . Schools can accoinmodate the sdcial^elations pf productioii ' . 

- simply by ^their develppment of specific .attributes' which are adaptive 
to the work place. " Or schools can fail to ^accommodate the social. |^ 
relations of pi^^oduction^ through unifoi^m attempts^at incxilting all. 

» students with simlar middle class values^, ,which - to t)ie-*^xtent- I ' 



such inculcation efforts aire si^essful - would ^e frecjiielritly 
maladaptive to the work^ place. • c ^^X' ; . ^ - ; • ^ 
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• ' , , ' . 

Schooling aa preparation for class-specific work - 

u , . . ' ' 

,If it is-trusi that classroom socialization anticipates the 

social -relations of the work place, current worker dissatisfacti^ 

, is no- easy to explain. The "over-education" or "under-utilizatibn" 

. which currently ^characterizes the work ,force is substantial evidence 

for the-''Jhesis that schooling does "not accommodate^^ e nedds of 

production. Assembly line workers with several yekrs of 'college, 

^ ' • - ' ' ' ** • • ' 

- -e.g., sVem less content than those with only a high school diploma 

(see Berg, 1972; Shea, 1975). . ■ . 

- \ The Carnegie Commission projection that by 19S0, .twenty-five 
pfercenx of those graduating from college. will QccHipy occupational • 
^ * slots held by high school graduates a decade ear^lier forecasts 
" greaxer worker dissatisfaction, especially wh^ only halfC;of these 

^posltions will be "upgraded" or "e-nrichedJyat fell, i.e., only the" 
"qualifications will be changed, not theiiatiire of the work. . 
"\ \ ^Aronowixz (1973) argues convincingly tHat not- only are work 
requirements becoming artifically ^gh (see Yager, 197"2) , but that 
' xhe- disappointment experienced bj^ those filling these positions is 
potenxially radicalizing* MuaK current evidence to support the 
« / e-^fects of ' over-education q« the work force thesis is anecdotal. 
However, it is difficiat/to support that schooling accoinr.iodates 
the needs of pro4uctiofi^When th6 training for independence and 
autonomy said to oa^ iii both colleges and college preparatory / 
.'high school trades provides workers with precisely those qualities 

' * y^ ' 

"' v/hich thev^'^ould not use in the -work place^ 
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.That the structure of 'social * relations in high schools ls» 
different for students ^in academic, college ;preprariory tracks 

'than it is for^ those in non-academic, vocational tracks requires ^ 
more evidence than currently exists ♦ • The' research proposed here 
has track assignment as the independent variable. About one- 
hal'f of all US' high .schools emi^loy a tracking 'system. Tracks 
are mde'rstood .to comprise ^career lines, fe^g. , college preparatory, 
vocational, technical, ^industrial, business, general, basis, 
and remedial curricula. Students in different tracks are 
separated into 4i"^ferent courses or different classes of the same 
course, although sometimes students from different tracks take^the. 

'same "course in the same classroom. The importance of tracking in 

the-.preserit' Vtudy is the degree 'to which it anticipates the 

occupational roles of students. While it Is plausible that 

academic track students aire being socialized foi" professional 

and semi-professional occupations, students in the vocational 

xrack are being socializ^ed for unskilled industrial work, and * 

students in the general ■ business-tjommercial track are being 

socialized for skilled and semi-skilled service occupations. 

Classroom Socialization , the dependent variable, will be 

defined by characteristics descriptive .of self-r^postpd teacher 

emphases on the following, behaviors : . ' 

neatness ' * independence 

punctuaj-ity • judgment • ' , 

obedience - creativity 

docility , ' . r internalization, of rules 

subordinancy autonomy 

resTDect for rules ^ • curiosity 

conformity ' . originality , 
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It is 'hypothesized that differences in emphasis or non-empnasis 

on tiiese .oehaviors will be greater between tracks than within " f 

. - ; * * ' ^ ^ . , .-^-^^ V 

xhem. Interview datk will be coliected from the- population of 
teachers at two' comprehensive high schools. / Interviewing the ^ 



population has the acfvantage Qf avoiding sampling- ^prbblemsj^s 
wall as ^insuring that some interviewed"^ teaahers will be assigned* 

TO xwo or, possibly three differentVtpracks v The analysis may ' ' 

* . • . h ^ . ■ ' . 

einphasize the responses from these teachets, in order to determine' 

jf - , ^ 

zo what extent students' in different tracks are socialized - f 

' . ' ? 

differently, ceteris paribus « * Hyp*othes^S;^ill be accepted or 



re-^ecued on the basis of ar^-^aitSlysis of variance, which will " :: 
permit com-oarison ^tjf^ within track differences, to between track f 



differences in teacher socialization practices. 

• Conclusion / ■ 



.Because of both the intuitive apjieal of the Bowles-Gintis 



thesis and its increasing acce^ance, *the data would be expected f 
to support it. If the social relations of the cld.ssroom: are found 
noo to replicate those of the .work place, at' least required 'data.^^'' 
will have been brought to bear on the thesis, and at most the 

thesis will be called into question, ^ , - • . €( 

■ * 

The institu^Sranalization of any explanation involves flrst'|its 
widespread acceptance, then, its, gradual' and tentative rejectiOTji^ 
and finally its modification and incorporation into a larger 
framev/ork. In these terms, the present research would contribute , 
either to the closing of the first stag? or the opening of the|| 

0 

second. ' . < . ^ 
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• Research addressing the Bowles-ffintls version of why . 
educational 'reforms' fail to achieve equality holds an' musual 
plkce in. educational research, 'It do^s not attribute this ' 
f^lure to generic, community, or family influences, or even t 
» 'schooling itself, . To the extent this structural e^Cplanation 
for the failure of educational reforms, can "be empirically 
*suppor,ted, It Vill challenge the means of production that 
schools are said ,to accommodate. 
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* • . . , ' FOOTNOTES . 

1 As Sewell and Hauser (l972j obs'erve, -the foimders of the 
discipline, including V/ard, Comte , -Spencer^, Du^kheim, and - Ai 
Cooley, v/efe irtter^sted in "the rol? of schooling in passing!' 
on the\ social and cultural heritp.ge. Broad statements about 
education's role cioltural tr^smission, sooialization,-' social 
contrqlS and soc^l progress characterized the pr'e-World W^r II 
sociology af education literature; Vgorious -types. and levels o;f - 
education were not spec-ifically 'treated (see Clapk> 197^j 
Kohlperg' and Rochelle, 1972) .' - ^ • * 
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^ 2 Much nore recently, Paul Sbodman (1969) has observed, "Out 
schools r.e^lect society v.fery closely, exqept that they emphasize 
iTiSJiy of its v/orst features," George Leonard*, in Education and . x 

^ Ecstasy , says, " 'Right ariSwers, • specialization, standardization,; ..-^^ 
*narrcrv/ competition, eager acquisitions aggression, detachmefit * t 

from the self, without them, i1> has seemed, the social machinery . - 
would break down;i\(Do jriot call the schools cruel ^pr unnatural , l_ 

for . . . furthering what society has demanded.-"' '\'J- ' , 

4*4 

... ■ ■ . ' 

AccoFjnodatior^ is used here in view of the, Bowles and Gintis . r,. 
(197^) Observation that "... the day to day contact of parents^'. 
and children with the competitive , cognitively oriented ^chool 
environment <, . buttresses >in a very immediate -and co^c;:.$te way 
the 'technocratic perspective* on economic 'organization." 

^ "Social relations of production" , is defined by Bowles* and Gintis 
"(197^) as. "the/ system of rights' and 'responsibilities, * duties and 
rev/ards, that govern the interaction of all ^individuals involved in 
orgar.ized productive activity." (See ^also Gorz, 1^0) The Social 
relations of production form -the basis .for such divergent stratification 
systems as caste, f euglal , ^ ser f , co'mmunity--6ollective, and the -wage 
laoor or capitalist and state capitalist types. The ^stratification 
system of advanced ^japitalist societies is based on a hierarchical 
division of labor, witK top-down power ^d control (Weber, 1958 \ 
RIarglin, 1971). ^ , * - . \: ' 
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5 George L'eonard has obser'^^d / .."The*: task of preventing the 'new 
generation f?" cm changing- -.in ani deep^oi;,, significant /way is . ... 
*t»recis'ely what mo^t -spcieti^ require of their ,educators. - 

-6 An Alternative explana-^ion, for the emphasis, on control in schools 
is simply" .that ,. £n any lai'ge group of pebple,^ a -central fOQus must 
necessai-ily be onc.methods of control i , "ffo reorganize a school in 
such a 'way -that young persons have jresponsibility and authority ^ , 
appears' extremely "d^ifficult, hecaji/^e such' Veorg-anizata^on is^ 
incompatible -with the basis** custodial^ fuilct ion of the SQhool." 
(?Snel on Youth', 197^)" But" such an" explanation implies no variation 
'in crowd control -.techniques .within a school,^ imless teacher bacKgromd 
differ by curriculum 'type and pupil type, or unless control is 
adap-sed to xhe social clas's .of 'the students., . " 



7- . Alienation as it is used "here reffers^to social processes rather 
"xhan'to psychological' states* Work is t;inderstdod to be^alien^ting 
ko the extent that its historical development, content* and structure 
exist apart, from V/orkers,. ^ - . 

-*8- Alxhough how schools., alienate students diYf erentia^ly vTill be 

Gon|^^red later, it should be suggested at the onset fhat schools ^ 
..;£li^':3i^|e all students byr "passivity subordination,' -forced' 
separation, frpm sfelf , fragmented sequencing of learning, age 
r-^eg2;e^tion*, isolation from commimity life with the unrealities^ 
ii«^''^Thool- that follow, ^n alml)st exclusive .instrumental emphasis 
""on* future gains from schooling." • (Schaf er ,, et__al. 1970) ' 

» ~ *" ' ' ' 

9 / Ferrandino (;L969)", in-*a discussion' .of youth culture in the 
united States tluring the 50 's and 6o's, .contends that the leVel of 
consciousness was at the level of indiViduai consciousness: "If 
one couldn't mak^.it (sexually, socially)^ it was his own fault, and 
not the system's, i.e., the. connections that ^ seemingly • in<iividual ' 
problems of 'adjustment' and an eiplor^ative, oppressive soMal 
• system hadn't been m^de.". . ■ " ' j 
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10 The noncogni.tive behaviors referred to. here are different , ^ 
^from the ones referred tg by Jencks "When. -lie says $ho noncognitive ' 
..'• in-Dact of- schooling is minor. The political eponotnists usually 
^ refer to noncognitive traits which aire more> subject to change 

than, e.g., the''pe5rs£»nality traits such, as passivity arid introversion. 

Par-s^na (1959) was Specif ically -concerned with tKe classroom . . 
.socialization of tfte child, with its inculcation of values and - 
norms." Both DurkKeim and Weber saw the teacher as the- socializing 
V^agenx in the sc^hool. ' //' - ' • ; 

12 For some concrete expression of the alienating nature of - 
schooling and the work place, .consider such "songs aS the Coa^siers' 

' "Charley Brown," Chuck Berry '-s "School Days," the Silho-uetteS' 
"Get A Job',-i»^and Fats D«mino^s' "Blue Monday, "- all of/J^K^ch were 
pop\ila,r in the "50 's as' well "as. more recently. 

13 'll^lich (1971) observes tfiat sever^ dislocations deriving ^om 
fragmentation of work and the community and institutionalized 
inequalities are contained in mental and penal institu,tions.. ^ 

' Ik In- his analysis 'Of the popular- music of the'60's, 

Ferrahdino (1969) points out the individual -pseudo^roblems 
which dominated lyrics,' e.g., "Can one make it with'^^^rsha on 
Saturday night?" .■ ' - 



0 



1^ Indeed i according^ to Bowles and Gintis (197^) • " . •* . for 
the va'st majority oj^ workers and jobs, selection', assessed job 
alfequacy, and promotion are based qn attributes , other than I. Q." 

16 For - add.it ional. evidenc^e on the lack of noncognitive dmpact/ 
.of schooling, see also Davis (1971.) » Berg (19700, Collins (1971 ) ■» 
Fullan and Loubser .(1972:), Frymier (1971), and Backman et al. (1971) 
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, 17 -Hollingsiread (19^9) observed that -teachers believed academic 
. xirack student's have greater rootivation .or y perhaps teaCshers may be . 
satisfying their desire to se^ students reflect the'^adademic values 
'xhey hold.". Too,' the 1\ Q. distribution did not accoxmt for the ' , 
concentration of higher '-grade point averages among upper SES * 
students. All of which, suggests that noncognitiVe traits of ' 
college' track students are paramount in explaining their success 

' in a curriculum' J)reparatory to white ;collsCr work. 
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